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cannot hope indefinitely to hold his conquests. Clandestine
organizations grew up for smuggling British goods into the
Continent and the smugglers paid high prices. The result was
to put money into British pockets and demoralize the continental
economy. Every country looked forward to the day when it
would feel strong enough to defy Napoleon's orders, open its
ports to English shipping, and buy the world's goods once again
in abundance at fair prices.

Spain was the first to rebel against French domination and to
provide the British with the essential foothold on the Continent.
In 1811 Russia, too, opened her ports and Napoleon, rightly
seeing the beginning of the end, marched on Moscow; 1812
saw the end of the Napoleonic legend; 1815 saw the end of
Napoleon. To the English foreign secretary, Lord Castlereagh,
the chief credit is due for the diplomatic measures which
brought and held Russia, Prussia, and Austria together with
Great Britain for the final campaign in 1813. To Wellington
belongs the chief credit for the terms offered and accepted by
France after the abdication of Napoleon and for the less
generous but still lenient terms imposed on France after
Waterloo.

The settlement of 1815 was enduring; it did what it intended
to do and preserved the balance of power in Europe for a
hundred years. It was based on realities, not on desires; on
what was possible, not on what we liked to think possible. The
problem was not to create a world of free, self-determined
nationalities but an enduring balance of great powers. In so
doing the Treaty of Vienna added more to the sum of future
happiness than any other diplomatic instrument in history.
The European balance permitted, first, the peaceful settlement
of the North American continent (where war between Britain
and the United States over the rights of search at sea had
broken out in 1812 and been settled by a face-saving com-
promise in 1814) by the demilitarization of the Canadian
frontier; secondly, the peaceful achievement of independence
by the secession states of Latin America; thirdly, the proclama-
tion, with tacit British support, of the Monroe Doctrine, which
put a term to non-North American imperialism on the American
continent, andj fourthly, joint action against the Turks and the